i4          MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
not harmful superstitions. For example, to bring into the house
a sprig of hawthorn blossom was to bring in bad luck. Knives
should never be crossed, nor boots put on a table for the same reason.
To see a single magpie was an omen of ill-luck, and when the first
lamb of the season was seen, or the song of the cuckoo first heard,
it was considered prudent to turn over, and spit upon, whatever
coppers might be in your pocket, and at the same time, wish
silently for what you most desired. To rub upon wood an itching
palm 'was sure to come good/ and it was lucky to wear some new
garment on Easter Sunday. No one voluntarily walked under a
ladder, and every family arranged that something should be brought
into the house on New Year's morning, before anything left it.
The long bleak nights and the bitterly cold days of winter were
generally feared, and I shall remember as long as I live the early
morning agony of trying to force into hard and rain-sodden boots
feet that were swollen and inflamed with chilblains. One pre-
scribed way of 'curing* this winter affliction was to run with bare
feet on the heated floors (they were too hot for walking) of neigh-
bouring malt kilns. The results never justified the exercise, but
it was great fun.
When the River Trent overflowed its banks, and invaded the
village streets and the low-lying cottages, we boys were greatly
excited. Some of the cottages had temporarily to be abandoned,
and their inhabitants accommodated in the more favourably situ-
ated but already crowded homes of their neighbours. When the
waters subsided the cottages always presented a miserable appear-
ance, and sickness quickly followed. On many occasions I had
to wade through flood water on my way home from work, and
although in daylight and in the company of other boys this would
not have been an unwelcome adventure, I greatly dreaded it when
alone in the dark.
We had, also, one or two recognized poachers in the village
who had the secret admiration of most of the boys. Poaching was
a dangerous but attractive sport. Its glories were enshrined in
rural song and story, and there were few boys who did not know
how to make and set a snare. To be sent to prison for poaching
involved no moral obliquity in our minds, and every farm lad, as
he followed the plough, lustily sang that poaching was his * delight,
on a shining night, in the season of the year/
When I try to recall my early impressions of experiences such as
these I remember chiefly a sense of great loneliness, for very few